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ECONOMICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS * 

Political economists, in their zeal for scientific advance, 
have concentrated their attention upon technical discussions. 
They have dwelt upon disputed topics and have rejoiced 
in the discovery of new truth. But they have overlooked 
the more obvious economic laws and phenomena which are 
of general interest. Economic controversy at any particular 
time wages around certain points selected, not because they 
are really the points of public interest, but for reasons con- 
nected with the internal development of the science. The 
makers of text-books innocently suppose that this contro- 
versial literature is suitable material for their purpose, and 
the result is that the body of economic truth over which 
there is little or no controversy finds no adequate expression. 
The economic literature, in consequence of the absence of 
these leading ideas, is defective, and creates a false impres- 
sion of the relation between the established and accepted 
facts of Political Economy and its disputed propositions. 

As long as the text-books reflect the tone of the literature, 
there is small chance of introducing economics into the 

* A lecture given in the Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, Philadelphia, July i8, 1894. 
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schools unless this technical literature is avoided and a return 
made to those first principles which lie back of all discus- 
sions. These principles are of so general a character and of 
so simple a nature that they enter naturally into the child's 
world and can be illustrated by many striking examples 
based upon the experience of children. While the actions 
of the adult are much more complex than those of a child, 
the motives in the two cases are not as different as might be 
supposed. It is possible, therefore, to use the material of a 
child's life to prepare him for the more intricate economic 
world with which he will become familiar when a man. 

It is generally conceded that the basis of political economy 
is found in the theory of utility. It is the aim of economics to 
discover how to increase our utility and how to reduce our 
cost. We must develop this theory of utility in all its phases 
if we really wish to get at the economic forces operating in 
any community. But the economists have touched upon this 
theory merely at one point. Those familiar with political 
economy know what I mean by the law of final utility. This 
law is all-important in questions relating to the theory of 
value. We must know something about degrees of utility 
before we can determine what the value of commodities is, 
but the problem of value, vital as it is to us, has no interest 
for children, because their life is not a life of cost. The cost 
of articles consumed by children is borne by parents or 
friends, and if they have acquired an interest in the cost of 
commodities, it is due to their environment, or false notions 
of their teachers. I do not mean to deny that, as has been 
asserted by so many economists, the ideas of value and cost 
can be presented to the children in public schools, but I do 
say that other doctrines derived from the theory of utility 
are of much more importance to the children of the public 
schools, and to adults as well. We should be much better 
off if we would develop first these fundamental ideas in our 
social life as well as in the life of our children. 

The theory of utility is not so formidable as it seems at 
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first sight. It is merely a conscious reckoning of our pleas- 
ures and pains. Passions and strong feelings are best con- 
trolled by analysis of our pleasures and pains into their parts 
so that we can determine the degree of each feeling and give 
to it a proper weight in determining our actions. If we do 
not consciously sum up our pleasures and pains and compare 
them, the strong unanalyzed feelings of the moment carry us 
along, determining our conduct to the detriment of our per- 
manent welfare. Experience cannot properly guide our 
actions until the habit is acquired of separating these momen- 
tary impulses into their parts and comparing the benefit or 
injury of each part with the results of past actions. This 
conscious analytical attitude gives us the principles of action 
which form the theory of utility. 

Initial and Final Utility. 

It is important for children to understand the difference 
between the initial and the final utility of a given quantity 
of goods. The first portion of an article we consume gives 
us more pleasure than the second; the second more than 
the third; and the third more than the fourth. In other 
words, we have a decreasing utility with each increase in 
the quantity of goods. Any one having four cups of coffee 
will recognize that the intensity of the pleasure from the 
first cup is greater than that from the last. As matured 
persons we look on the problem of valuing commodities in 
this way. If I have four apples and lose one, I lose, not the 
pleasure I get from the first apple, but the pleasure I get 
from the fourth. With the child, however, as in the brute 
world, the estimate is different. The child's estimate of 
utility is based on his initial desire. He is thinking of the 
first pleasure he will get, and does not realize that if a part 
of what is before him is taken by some one else his loss is 
small. 

Ivet me illustrate by taking the case of a lion that has cap- 
tured a deer. If another animal tries to take a portion of 
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the spoil the lion resents the act because he does not realize 
that he can eat only a portion of it. He only recognizes that 
he has an intense desire for meat. He is not thinking of por- 
tions of food but of food as a unit. Our children act the same 
way. It is natural for them to think of commodity and not 
of portions of commodity. They can very easily be taught 
the difference between the two ways of estimating if the facts 
are presented in the right way. On all sides we can see the 
injury to the child due to his failure to understand this differ- 
ence. If he understood the fact that his interest lay in the 
final utility, and not in the initial utility, his conduct would 
be more generous and he would be willing to let some por- 
tions of each commodity go to other persons. We have all 
seen children at table hungrily watching their elders served 
first, while they suffer as much as if they would receive 
nothing. This is an error in their reasoning, an error which 
can be corrected very soon if the proper facts are presented 
to them. They do not realize that one portion of a com- 
modity is no more valuable to them than another portion 
and that a part can be given away without much loss. 

If one boy has apples to-day and another boy will have 
apples to-morrow, both will get more pleasure from the 
apples if one gives a part of his apples to the other than 
if each tried to eat all his own himself. If one has two 
apples and gets five units of pleasure out of the first and two 
units out of the second, he gets seven units of utility. Sup- 
pose he divides his apples with the boy who has none to-day 
but will have some to-morrow. The boy gives away the 
apple which would only give him two units of pleasure. 
The two boys would then have ten units of utility. On the 
morrow the process is reversed. We have the seven units 
of utility again transformed to ten units by the generous 
action of the other boy. By a careful education we can 
bring these important facts to the boy's consciousness at a 
much earlier period than they would come if we neglect 
them and let him find them out for himself. 
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In a Group of Pleasures and Pains, the Pains Should 
Precede the Pleasures. 

Under the conditions in which we live we can always dis- 
count pains by paying in advance, and increase pleasures 
by taking them last. If any decision involves pain, take 
the pain first and the pleasure will be increased. An indi- 
vidual desiring to avoid some present evil wrecks his future 
by trying to get pleasures to-day instead of manfully facing 
the present evil. No habit is more pernicious than that 
of catching at any present good and blindly closing the eyes 
to the miseries which flow from such conduct. The great 
majority of criminal acts are due to the choosing of the 
wrong alternative in such emergencies. Bad conduct is 
caused by trying to reverse the natural order, and to avoid 
present pain by eating your apple before you earn it. Per- 
sons who try to reverse this order run behind at the end 
of the year, get into prison, and suffer in many other ways. 

The benefits of saving, so vital to the welfare of individuals 
and of society, can be plainly illustrated if we can get the 
child to see that he can discount his pains and get compound 
interest on his pleasures. Economic welfare depends mainly 
upon forestalling pains by anticipating them and upon accu- 
mulating pleasures by delay. If a person waits until want 
stares him in the face, his utilities will be few and their cost 
high. Costs are reduced and utilities are increased by every 
industrial change that allows work to be done a longer time 
before the want to be satisfied appears. The indirect or 
serial methods of production lengthen the time between 
production and consumption permitting a better adjustment 
of man to nature. 

It is but a further development of the same thought 
that pains should be isolated and pleasures should be bound 
together by association. The imagination plays an impor- 
tant part in determining future conduct. It creates many 
binding associations about every future event through which 
the event is greatly magnified and distorted. A small pain 
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becomes a mountain of tribulation and misery if it is held in 
prospect long enough to become associated with every other 
evil imaginable and possible. There are no greater sufferers 
than those who have allowed their possible pains to run 
together in imagination until any small pain in the future 
brings up and binds with it a mass of other imagined evils. 
Each prospective pain thus becomes a centre about which the 
imagination accumulates others until the action involving it 
seems to create a great disaster. One ought never to let the 
imagination play on pains, but ought always to isolate them 
and reduce them to the barest reality. 

Teachers and parents are apt to violate this principle. 
They seek to show that any little act will lead to dire disas- 
ter and thus teach the child to imagine new combinations of 
accumulated evils so as to deter him from the act to be avoided. 
It seems easy to keep children from bad acts by painting 
horrid pictures of the consequences flowing from them. A 
temporary end may be thus attained but at a fearful loss. 
The habit of visualizing pictures of horrid evils undermines 
the character of the child. It causes him to avoid or delay 
every act involving pain and unfits him for the economic 
world in which pains should precede pleasures. 

In matters of health the same unwise policy is pursued. 
If a child's appetite fails him, it is awakened into activity by 
richer and more enticing food, when the failure should have 
been accepted as an indication of a tired stomach. A slight 
pain bravely faced at the start would have remedied the evil 
in a short time, but when it is delayed and when certain stimu- 
lating pleasures are pushed forward out of their proper order 
the whole system is deranged, new evils are added, and a 
long period of sickness follows, from which all pleasures are 
shut out. The delay of necessary pain is as dangerous as 
the delay of pleasures is wise. 

The habit of facing evils without delay is the basis of 
some of the best of the virtues. Courage, patience and 
fortitude are the outgrowth of this habit. When a brave 
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man sees an obstacle in the way of his future happiness, he 
does not temporize with it and let its evils accumulate. He 
faces it squarely on the first opportunity, knowing that 
whatever the outcome may be the pain is less if quickly met. 
The patient man does not let a present irritation lead to 
conduct that will create new evils for the future. Fortitude 
is shown by those who see that present evils are the neces- 
sary results of past acts, and are only aggravated by morbid 
attention or delay. 

Pains can often be converted into pleasures by isolating 
them and putting them ahead of the pleasures. Pains that 
are the indications of future pleasures become pleasurable 
through association. Hunger, when not associated with 
other pains, brings up the picture of the pleasant dinner 
soon to come. The pain is forgotten in the anticipated 
pleasure of the coming meal which is so vividly pictured by 
the imagination. It is also an error to think of the act of 
saving as a pain. While it is true that saving means a delay 
of some pleasure, and this by itself would not be agreeable, 
yet if the imagination pictures the accumulated benefits of 
saving, and does not make the denials involved in saving 
hideous through false associations, the feeling accompanying 
the act of saving will be pleasant and not painful. A fortune 
may be accumulated without any consciousness of the denials 
it involves if the efforts of production are isolated in thought, 
and reduced to a bare reality, while the imagination is given 
free play in picturing the accumulated pleasures which the 
future has in prospect. 

Much of the discomfort of summer is due to a violation 
of this principle that pains should be isolated and put before 
pleasures. Energy in a hot climate produces excessive per- 
spiration — something which most people desire to avoid. A 
host of evils is associated with it, and the imagination piles 
them up until a simple expedient of nature to preserve health 
is made to seem a dangerous nuisance. Colds, fevers, 
rheumatism, malaria, and numerous other diseases are 
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associated in the imagination with perspiration, until it seems 
that the only healthy place in the summer is on some bleak 
mountain or at the seashore out of the reach of the summer's 
sun and its effects. 

The inactivity and the insipid pleasures of a summer 
resort are not the best rest for active persons. Something 
more than a fan or a breeze on a hotel porch is needed to fit 
the system for a winter's work. Yet this form of recreation, 
having been made an ideal, shuts out the more active sports 
that involve the expenditure of energy and exposure to the 
sun. Activity in summer becomes pleasurable if followed 
by a bath and by clean clothes. Perspiration should be 
associated with bathing and fresh clothes, and not with the 
discomforts of foul, damp clothes or with the diseases of care- 
lessness and filthiness. People living in a hot climate must 
be free bathers, or soon lose their energy. 

It is often overlooked in America that our ancestors 
came from a colder climate, where perspiration was not 
a normal condition in summer, and where heavy clothing 
even in the summer time was a necessity. Such a people 
could do their work without much perspiration, and could 
cling to their soiled clothes without danger. The habits 
of one age are not fit to become the ideals of the next, 
and yet they are often the most difficult parts of a civil- 
ization to change. Americans must disassociate perspira- 
tion from disease and associate it with their pleasures if 
they will preserve that energy and activity in summer 
which the best utilization of our resources demand. Children 
should be taught this necessary fact if we wish them to be- 
come workers. Much of the inactivity and indolence of 
young men and young women is due to false ideals on 
this subject acquired when children. By a neglect of 
this principle we allow our children to grow up forming 
bad characters when we might put other possibilities 
within their reach and develop those qualities we know 
they should have. 
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A Life of Unalloyed Pleasure. 

The next problem is one of an ideal. Shall our ideal be 
to avoid pains and get as much pleasure as we can without 
pain, or shall we sum up our pains and pleasures and take 
that line of action which gives us the greatest surplus of 
pleasure ? We are always acting on the one plan or on the 
other. We can so live, or at least, a very primitive com- 
munity could so live, as to get many commodities without 
pain. A people who make it their rule of life to avoid pains 
and to take only those commodities that give pure pleasure 
could, perhaps, find a few places at the present time where 
they could prosper. On the contrary, if we had a people 
that made it their fundamental rule of life to compare pains 
and pleasures and to take the surplus, we would find them 
distributing themselves in a different way on the face of the 
earth, living in different and better conditions. 

Herbert Spencer says the ideal life is a life of unalloyed 
pleasure, a life of no pain.* The utilitarians of the type of 
John S. Mill are the representatives of the other thought. 
They think we should consciously reckon with pleasures and 
pains, and we should determine our conduct by the surplus 
of one above the other, rather than by those actions which 
will give us pleasure alone and will not lead to any suffer- 
ing, loss, or discomfort. 

We can see many acts in which the main element is pleas- 
ure, with pain a very subordinate element, or no element at 
all. Many sports and a number of our ordinary pleasures 
have no element of pain in them. The ordinary sports of 
the child, on the contrary, such as base-ball, or foot-ball, 
have severe pains connected with them. The boy must go 
into them with a consciousness that it means lame legs, 
broken fingers, scratched faces and other discomforts. He 
must take the pain with the pleasure. If he shrinks from 
anything that has pain in it, he will avoid these games, 
watching carefully for chances where he can get pleasure 

* " Data of Ethics," Sec. 101. 
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without pain. He will reduce the sum of his pleasures very 
much by avoiding the pains of the vigorous sports. The 
intense pleasures of life will no longer be his, although cer- 
tain moderate pleasures which his more active companions 
would call insipid, may still be enjoyed. All our intense 
pleasures are accompanied by pains. We have to avoid the 
intense pleasures of life if we want to escape its pains. 

A good illustration of this fact is found in the difference 
between boys' and girls' pleasures. The ordinary girl and 
the ordinary boy are educated on different plans. We all 
encourage the boy to enter those pleasures that are intense 
and take the pains that belong with them. To bear pains 
manfully is thought to be the best method of character 
making. By choosing the intense pleasures and the pains 
that necessarily go with them, he may once in a while have 
intense suffering, as every one knows who has taken part in 
any of the ordinary sports, but he will greatly increase the 
sum and intensity of his pleasures. Girls are taught to act 
in a different way. Our main thought is to keep them out 
of everything that has pain or discomfort connected with it. 
That is the first principle of girls' education. We keep 
them from doing this or that act because they may soil their 
clothes, dirty their hands, scratch their faces, or do something 
worse. They must always be in a static state, at a point of 
equilibrium. In this way we may make them a greater source 
of pleasure to ourselves, but we prevent their moral develop- 
ment and cut down their pleasures. A girl grows up under 
these conditions and her life is an insipid life. It has not 
the elements in it from which she can obtain the pleasures 
and the development that a boy finds in his environment. 
Boys all recognize this fact when it applies to one of them. 
When one has an over-kind mamma who allows his hair to 
grow long and keeps him dressed in fine clothes, they know 
that he is a worthless boy. If you do to a boy the same thing 
you do to a girl you have the same result. Such a process pre- 
vents the building of character. Many things that are said 
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to be the outcome of sex are merely the outcome of educa- 
tion. Character building comes at the time when we must 
face our pains manfully; when we make choices that in- 
volve pains along with the pleasures and abide cheerfully 
by the results. The process of character building begins 
at a later period with women than it does with men. If, 
however, we compare men and women later in life, the 
average woman has a better character than the average 
man. When a woman is married and takes upon herself 
the duties of married life, she faces the evils of the situation 
and creates her character. The position of the mother 
demands greater sacrifices than that of the father and a 
greater willingness to subordinate herself to the interests 
of her family. Her character is ennobled by these choices 
and she gradually acquires those qualities which have made 
the word " mother " so full of meaning. 

The Basis of Credit. 

The next principle relates to credit, trust, honor and 
fidelity: that group of virtues that creates confidence and 
gives to each member of society a feeling of certainty that 
others will do as they agree. The basis of these qualities 
lies in the economic world. Isolated individuals who do not 
live in an economic society have not these qualities and are 
unfaithful to their trusts. The development of these quali- 
ties is due to the fact that but a small part of the utilities 
we enjoy comes from our own locality. If the people of 
any region should be shut off from the world at large there 
would be a great reduction of their utilities; starvation 
might even result. If we think for a moment of what could 
be produced if we were confined to our own neighborhood, 
we will recognize how meagre are our local resources. Our 
high civilization is caused by getting commodities elsewhere, 
and sending our commodities away in exchange. No matter 
how rigid we may make our laws they are of no account if 
a mutual feeling of trust and confidence does not lie back 
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of them. Law can be enforced only by the will of the 
majority, and if the feelings of the majority are not strongly 
on the side of law, the exchange of commodities is obstructed 
and each community must restrict its consumption to what 
it produces. To make exchange effective a willingness to 
trust commodities in the hands of other persons must be 
supplemented by a feeling of honor in these persons prompt- 
ing them to be faithful to this trust. These qualities are 
social and must be developed together. The standard is 
made by the action of the community or by particular classes 
of persons in the community. We all enjoy the benefits of 
this standard and should see that our own acts tend to raise 
and not to lower it. Breaches of trust reduce the confidence 
of man in men and tend to isolate communities and nations. 
Whoever defrauds another in this way injures not only an 
individual but the whole community; he steals a public 
good as well as a private good and deserves a greater punish- 
ment for the former than for the latter. 

It is easy to show the child that a large part of the 
utilities he is accustomed to enjoy could not be had at all, but 
for these social qualities. Sugar depends on the honor and 
the credit of the community, because it could not be 
obtained from distant countries nor be refined unless indi- 
viduals and nations had these qualities. Destroy them and 
we destroy the industrial relations by which we are sur- 
rounded. We make a mistake in considering honor an 
absolute quality, as something resulting from morals, and 
having nothing to do with economics. As we develop in 
civilization we isolate our moral feelings from economic 
feelings. In the case of a child, however, living in an 
economic world, the best way to arouse moral feelings is to 
present to him the economic basis upon which our moral 
principles rest. 

Children can be made to see the simple economic relations 
lying back of our moral ideas by examples taken from their 
own world. In boys' games honor is as important as in the 
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business world. If a few boys are dishonest and cheat or 
lie, the pleasure of the whole group is marred or destroyed. 
There must be a mutual confidence among them all or the 
whole group will suffer from the feeling of distrust which is 
sure to arise. Boys despise base action more keenly than 
men and they can be made to see the great economic gains 
due to credit, confidence and honor by the influence of these 
qualities upon their own pleasures. 

The Sacredness of Unprotected Property. 

There is another thought closely related to the last which 
should also be presented to children in school. This is the 
sacredness of unprotected property. The primitive concept 
was that might made right — that possession was nine points, 
of the law. If the owner is not around, the thing you find 
is yours. Tr^e modern thought is that nothing is yours 
because you find it somewhere unprotected. The individual 
to whom it belongs has a right to his property when he 
comes back, and that man is of a low type who even thinks- 
of taking it. If this principle is violated, if we set up the 
doctrine that a man may seize all he can get, and may keep 
what he has found, it will destroy the mass of property 
and greatly increase the cost of producing goods. As the 
instinct of the sacredness of property grows in the people 
we become able to dispense with our police, and to act 
in the simplest manner in all economic affairs. Simple 
economics did not lie in the past, because then the industrial 
man was surrounded on all sides by foes acting on other 
principles. A simple economic world is not a world wherein 
every person must carry around what he possesses, but a 
world where he can leave what he has, come back to it and 
feel sure that it will be where he has left it undisturbed. 

If this principle is lacking in the child's world, he must 
carry his books and playthings with him wherever he goes. 
He could not leave his toys anywhere. He could not have 
any more toys than he could carry around with him. To the 
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extent to which the teacher gets this feeling of the sacred- 
ness of property instilled into children, can they leave their 
playthings around without danger. They can leave their 
dinner in the outside room instead of taking it into the school- 
room with them, keeping it in sight until they are ready to 
eat. It is easy to make them see how much more rapidly the 
quality of the food deteriorates in the hot school- room than 
if put in some cool place. But common action cannot be 
brought about until teachers instill into the children an idea 
of the sacredness of unprotected property. When they have 
done that they will free the school-room from one of its 
worst evils and inculcate useful principles for future life. 

This principle is of no less importance in the home than it 
is in public affairs. The private room and papers of any 
member of a family are also sacred. An open, door or an 
unshaded window does not justify inspection. Nor should 
any one, from curiosity or other motives, go uninvited into 
the room of another person, examine its contents or disturb 
any of its articles. Letters or papers should not be read, 
even though unsealed and in plain view. Beautiful articles 
should not be handled or examined, nor should desks, 
drawers or trunks be ransacked, even though they are not 
locked or closed. Intimate friends should respect the right 
of privacy as fully as other persons. There are bounds 
which no one should cross. Such conduct is not merely a 
violation of a code of honor, it is also contrary to economic 
welfare by causing a great destruction of utilities. Suppose 
no one respected this right of privacy. Then air and light 
must be excluded from private rooms to shut out the gaze of 
the intruder. Locks, keys and bolts must protect every 
room and article. Beautiful articles must be put in places 
where they are injured by confinement, or the pleasure of 
their possession greatly reduced by unnecessary concealment. 
There would be a great waste of time in hiding or locking 
up articles whenever the owner is called away. In short 
our pleasant, open, hospitable homes would be so changed 
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that they would resemble a jail. It is a characteristic of 
prisons that keys rattle and bolts fly back at every movement 
of its inmates. We cannot avoid this atmosphere unless we 
respect the rights of others and guard the privacy of their 
apartments. 

It is a corollary from this principle that property in transit 
is sacred. Commerce lies at the basis of our whole industrial 
system. To destroy it would force each locality to depend 
on its own resources and prevent people from enjoying com- 
modities that cannot be produced at home. The safe trans- 
portation of goods from region to region, is the great economic 
force binding locality to locality and nation to nation. One 
of the first evidences of civilization is the enactment of laws 
and treaties for the purpose of encouraging commerce. 
Pirates, highway robbers, and similar evils must be sup- 
pressed, national prejudices must be removed and even in 
war the right of non-belligerents must be respected. 

At the present time this principle is well recognized in 
international relations, but in domestic affairs it is often vio- 
lated, especially in strikes and other industrial contests. 
The stoppage of goods and persons in transit produces such 
great disorder and so much loss that particular classes 
feel that by such measures they have the best means to 
secure their industrial rights. Such means, however, are 
never justified. If it were once recognized that for their 
own ends, particular classes or localities could interrupt the 
passage of goods, it would place the whole nation at the 
mercy of any class or locality which felt that it had a griev- 
ance. In a contest of classes the combatants must not be 
allowed to punish the public to secure redress from their 
opponents. There should be some other tribunal than public 
distress to settle such difficulties. 

The Harmony of Consumption. 

We often overlook the great advantage coming from con- 
suming articles in groups rather than singly. The harmony 
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of consumption adds much to the utility of what we con- 
sume. The primitive man, for example, will take one 
thing, as potatoes, or beef, and make a meal of it. This 
characteristic disappears in advanced society. We get our 
pleasure by a combination of things. The right group- 
ing of the things we have to consume, whether they be 
matters of diet, of clothing, of ornamentation of our home, 
public streets or parks, depends on the principle of related 
pleasures by which we get the highest degree of utility out 
of the group. The principle can easily be taught to children. 
In fact we recognize it in a certain way at the present time 
by teaching children the colors, their value and relation. 
But this is done in an isolated way and therefore the general 
principle is not taught to the best advantage. It is only as 
the child recognizes the general principle that he can be 
relied on to act upon it habitually. 

Our civilization is superior to that of primitive times mainly 
because of our related pleasures. Analyze for example the 
concept — home. It does not consist merely in a place to eat 
and sleep. A great mass of related pleasures forms in our 
minds a unit of which we think when we speak of home. 
Primitive people have no such feelings and no such ideal. 
We can, also, aided by this principle, teach a child very 
easily that the destruction of a particular element in a 
group — a thing he wants to get out of the way — is some- 
thing that destroys many other things in which he has an 
interest. 

This principle is important in keeping children from giving 
their attention to some one article and disregarding other 
articles and relations. It shows itself in all our social phe- 
nomena. Take, for example, the temperance problem. 
The vital principle at stake is the problem of the related 
pleasures. Articles, that were in harmony with one another 
under other conditions, have so changed their relations that 
they are out of harmony with one another and with the group 
pleasures of the whole community. 
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Under our modern conditions we have a great variety of 
things to eat. Food, when well prepared, has become a 
source of much more pleasure to the community than drink. 
One or the other element must be made the centre of our 
diet with the other secondary. We develop one tendency at 
the expense of the other. We live to drink and eat to live, 
or the opposite. A large portion of our population thinks 
of its food first and then of its drink; another portion thinks 
its food is the subordinate and drink the principle source of 
pleasure. Whatever increases the utility obtained from food, 
gives an advantage to that part of society to which temper- 
ance people belong. These things can be well illustrated to 
children in a great variety of ways. How and why certain 
things are related to each other are facts of immense impor- 
tance and must be kept in mind in the home and especially in 
the kitchen. We must get our children to look at these 
problems consciously or we will fail in properly equipping 
them for the worst evils they must face in life. 

In a public school where I was teaching, there was on the 
wall a series of charts representing a dissected human being. 
The purpose of the charts was to show the diseased parts of 
the body due to the use of alcohol. I cannot help thinking 
that it was not the best way of teaching temperance, and that 
we should not put such pictures before children. It is not 
the problem of reforming drunkards we should have in mind 
when we teach temperance to children. It is the bettering of 
the whole community. It is the laying before them the fact 
that certain forms of comsumption are better than others. 
When we get this ideal in a form children can understand, 
we may be sure they will choose the group pleasures rather 
than the individual pleasures, and pleasurable foods rather 
than stimulating drinks. 

The temperance problem is pushed to the front as a moral 
problem, and the consequence is that the drunkard is promi- 
nent in our minds, not the bettering of the condition of the 
law-abiding citizen. I have not much confidence in the 
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reforming process by itself, whether the object of it be a 
drunkard or the victim of other bad habits. It is difficult to 
change any line of action so radically wrong. But we can, 
by keeping the welfare of the community in mind, induce 
our children to make those choices necessary for them to be- 
come useful members of a great and progressive society. 

The Ejection of Discordant Elements. 

In this connection the habit of ejecting discordant pleasures 
demands attention.* When new commodities are introduced 
into the consumption of individuals there is a strong tendency 
for higher and more complex groups to arise out of the blend- 
ing of the smaller groups formerly enjoyed. Yet this pro- 
cess is not one of simple combination and addition, for some 
elements harmonious in a smaller group are inharmonious in 
the larger group. We get more pleasure out of one group 
of five articles than out of two groups of three articles; the 
sixth article is out of harmony with the new group and 
reduces the total pleasure of consumption if its use is con- 
tinued. If this sixth article gave but little pleasure by itself, 
there would not be much difficulty in ejecting it. It often 
happens, however, that the strong individual pleasures are 
the discordant elements in the group pleasures. Group 
pleasures usually grow up around some strong isolated 
pleasure. When an individual has some intense pleasure, 
experience soon shows what subsidiary pleasures harmonize 
with it. A group is formed and the habit of consuming these 
articles together becomes fixed. When two groups blend 
into one, it is often the strong central pleasure of one of the 
groups that is now discordant with the new group. It re- 
quires, therefore, a great effort and a steady determination 
to eject this intense pleasure and to make the new. group 
harmonious. 

The changes in our diet afford the best illustration of this 
fact. In many regions the cheapest and most satisfactory 

* See "The Economic Causes of Moral Progress." Annals, September, 1892. 
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diet until recently has been a combination in which liquor 
was the leading element supplemented by heavy foods hav- 
ing preferably a sour or bitter taste. In other regions, and 
of late almost everywhere, a sugar diet has become the 
cheaper and more pleasurable diet. By a sugar diet I mean 
a combination of foods and drinks which unite to augment 
the pleasure derived from sweet flavors. In such a diet the 
sour, bitter foods are inharmonious and are gradually 
dropped out. A liquor diet and a sugar diet, therefore, 
stand opposed to one another and will not blend. Any 
attempted combination of the two not only reduces the 
pleasure of an individual, but also soon destroys his health. 
It is better to eject either element than to try to combine 
them. Ice cream and beer, for example, will not mix; one 
or the other must give way. 

In countries where the diet harmonizes with liquor there 
is little drunkenness and its other evils are reduced to a 
minimum. In these countries sugar is but little used and 
sweet food is discountenanced as effeminate. Under Ameri- 
can conditions, however, the sugar diet has gained a domi- 
nant place. It is the cheapest and most pleasant kind of 
food. Sour and bitter foods are, as a result, little used, if at 
all. Fruits and drinks (coffee, tea, soda water, etc.), must 
be highly sweetened to meet popular favor. Through these 
changes liquor has become a discordant element in the diet 
of the American people. Purely economic forces are driving 
it from the home, the restaurant, the hotel and other food- 
eating places and are forcing it into isolated localities where 
it is consumed as a stimulant and not as a supplement to 
other parts of the diet.* 

Among the different kinds of food also there are many 
discordant elements. In choosing a dinner from a variety of 
foods, some central thought should dominate. Articles not in 
harmony must be rejected, not because they are bad in them- 
selves, but because they will not produce the cumulative effects 

* See " Economic Basis of Prohibition." Annals, July, 1891. 
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desired from the whole meal. On another day some of these 
rejected elements may be formed into a new group with favor- 
able results. A varied diet means not a heterogeneous choice 
from a large number of articles, as on a bill of fare at a hotel. 
It means a series of groups formed on a natural plan, each 
group being the basis of some meal. By a proper choice from 
the groups at successive meals and seasons, all the articles 
are utilized and health and pleasure will be secured. 

We recognize the principle of ejecting discordant elements 
in other matters more fully than in our diet. We do not 
choose the best individual articles from our clothing to make 
up our apparel on a given occasion without regard to the 
harmony of color and form. Nor do we burden ourselves 
with all the fine clothing we can carry as we load up our tables 
with all the fine food we can buy. Taste in dress depends 
not on its amount or richness, but on the care taken to eject 
all elements out of harmony with its prominent features. 
Those rooms are not the most pleasant that are filled with 
costly furniture even if each piece is complete and beautiful by 
itself. The general effect may be spoiled by a single article 
out of harmony with its neighbors. The article may be 
the most beautiful of all, yet it should be ejected as a discord- 
ant element or all the other articles should give place to those 
that are in harmony with it. A street may be ugly, although 
each building is complete in itself. A number of houses 
which with a natural background are beautiful, might yet 
when placed in a row become an ugly mass. Our streets lose 
their beauty because each owner thinks of his building as an 
isolated whole and is indifferent to the effect its peculiarities 
may have on the looks of the street. A fine opera cannot 
be made up of a series of ditties though each is pleasant by 
itself. In music more than elsewhere discordant elements 
are painful and great care is taken to make the parts con- 
tribute to the effect of the whole. 

The principle of harmony in consumption and the need of 
ejecting discordant elements that prevent the blending of 
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isolated utilities into higher groups can easily be taught to 
children. They can be aided in forming habits in these 
matters which will be of great service to them in the future. 
Right conduct becomes easy only by becoming habitual. So 
long as our conduct is determined by reasoning alone our 
errors and failures will be numerous. The process of reason- 
ing compels us to hesitate and to face consciously the evils 
we would avoid. Correct habits, however, shut out the evil 
alternative, fix the attention firmly on the right action and 
thus enable us to ride smoothly over the rough places in life. 

Group Pleasures Should be Given the Preference Above Indi- 
vidual Pleasures. 

The principle of utility in another form demands that 
group pleasures should always be preferred to individual 
pleasures. If the pleasures of a group of persons stand 
higher and give us better results than isolated, individual 
pleasures, any act that sets individual pleasures above the 
pleasures of the group is bad conduct. The facts of our 
economic environment teach this very plainly. The in- 
dividual acting by himself is helpless in the economic world. 
It is only by the recognition of groups in consumption and 
the added pleasures coming from group action over indi- 
vidual action that we get on in life at all. 

This fact is as apparent to a boy as to mature persons. 
The boy knows that there is more sport in playing base-ball 
under recognized rules than there is in throwing a ball in 
the air by himself. Boys can, by forming groups of three or 
four, increase very much the pleasure of playing ball, and by 
forming groups of nine they can get much more pleasure 
than in groups of four. A boy can readily see that if the 
group of players is occupying the ball field and having a 
game, an individual has no right to interrupt it for his own 
ends. It is a vital principle — and our boys recognize the 
fact unconsciously — that an individual has not the right to 
treak up the pleasures of a group and thus reduce them to a 
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lower level for purposes of his own. The boy who is always 
ready to draw out of a game when his individual inclinations 
are not considered before those of the group, belongs to a 
class that boys dislike. They despise the boy who thinks of 
himself rather than of the group of which he is a part. 

On the playground we have only a small group; as we go 
on to public life we have larger groups, where we see more 
impressively that best action always follows work on the 
group system. One can easily draw from the economic world 
illustrations in which the principle is involved, and show 
the children what is wrong. In a strike, for example, a 
group of individuals think they have a right to set up their 
own standard and destroy the utilities of a community for 
their own ends. Whatever may be the personal wrongs of 
the men, whatever they may suffer as individuals, they have 
no right to violate the principle that lies back of all eco- 
nomic action. If we all should act on this plan our society 
would go to pieces. The principle is just as vital there as 
on the playground. The same is true of a lock-out. The 
employers who for their own ends disturb the relations of 
society are as wrong as the men who do the same thing while 
on a strike. They set themselves up as judges of social wel- 
fare and disregard the effect of common action and its in- 
fluence on the increase of utilities. Such principles as these 
can be illustrated in a number of ways by any one familiar 
with child life, and there is no reason why we should not 
make them clear and definite to every child in the school- 
room. 

The Right of Exclusion. 

The final principle is hard to name. While some of its 
parts have received recognition, they have not been co-ordi- 
nated. I shall call it the right of exclusion. By this I 
mean the right of society to exclude those elements discord- 
ant to society. Though we do exclude certain persons from 
society now, the trouble is that we do not exclude enough. 
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We should recognize the principle that all persons who 
reduce the sum of utilities instead of increase them should 
be excluded. The man who forces disutilities upon society 
should be jailed or excluded from society in some way. I do 
not say that he should be punished, but only that the innocent 
should be allowed to go at large and enjoy freely the gifts of 
nature and society, while the guilty should be confined 
where they can do injury only to themselves. 

One of the great obstacles to progress is the theory that 
the good should remain inside their houses and that the out- 
side world should be given over to the rough elements of the 
community. , This principle was generally accepted in 
earlier times and still has a great effect upon our ideas and 
actions. It affects women much more than men. We are 
apt to think that women should remain out of the world so 
as not to come into contact with rough, vicious persons. It is 
these rough, vicious people, however, that should be excluded 
from society that public places may be enjoyed by the inno- 
cent without any contaminating influences. 

The law recognizes only palpable injuries; it acts only 
when person or property is injured. It does not seem to 
recognize that we have eyes and ears, and that a man may 
put the most outrageous things before me and destroy my 
utilities without touching my person or property. A drunken 
man thinks he has a right to the possession of the street and 
that I have not unless I blunt my feelings so as to be indif- 
ferent to his actions. A street organist asserts the right to 
fill the air with hideous sounds; the merchant disfigures the 
street with ugly signs, and the advertiser with flaming 
posters; the saloon-keeper mars the best corners with bad 
odors and worse signs, and yet it is thought that I have no 
right to object if my person and property are not molested. 

It should be recognized that public utilities are enjoyed 
mainly through the eye and ear and not through possession 
and contact. No one has the right to destroy public utilities 
or to mar the pleasure of those who are enjoying them. 
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There is as much reason for excluding this class of offenders 
from society as those who injure the property or person of an 
individual. Public utilities are mainly subjective, and due 
not to things, but to the relations between them. They are 
more perishable than private property and demand more 
careful protection. 

To some extent we do separate the criminal pauper and 
defective classes from society and support them at public 
expense. But our standard is still too low in this respect. 
While we allow so many persons with a lower moral stand- 
ard, and of less industrial capability than that of the average 
citizen, to run at large, society will have its tone lowered by 
the contact of the lower types with the higher. The stand- 
ard of criminality, pauperism and of defective mental powers 
is relative. As the standard of the community rises, the 
minimum standard demanded of every free citizen should 
rise also. We should make better provision for the insane, 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and for all with defective 
mental qualities. We should more carefully exclude from 
society those who are tainted with pauper instincts and com- 
pel those who seek public support to live apart from the rest 
of the community. We should restrain more freely those 
who have vicious or criminal tendencies, and have the term 
of confinement depend not on the magnitude of crimes 
already committed, but on the danger to the community of 
having such persons at large. A commitment should 
mean not a punishment or a retribution, but an opportunity 
for education and reform under favorable conditions. 

It is often thought that empty jails are a sign of progress. 
This is a mistake. They show merely that the public has 
not raised, as rapidly as its increased prosperity would per- 
mit, its minimum standard that determines the point of 
exclusion from society. Old offences may be less numerous, 
but these new conditions cannot but make new acts con- 
trary to public interest, and, at the same time, create a 
higher morality that will require of each citizen a more 
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conscious regard of the general welfare. Higher standards 
should demand a more rigid enforcement of the principle of 
exclusion and greater care of those it affects. Jails, reform 
schools, almshouses and asylums should grow in number 
and improve in the quality of their service. Even though a 
large portion of society is enclosed within bounds, the better 
condition of the innocent and worthy will cause a large 
increase of utility and a much better condition of society. 
The right of a low type of man to destroy the utilities of a 
high type of man is nihilism and not liberty. 

In the foregoing sections I have tried to present several of 
the economic principles that can be made use of in the school- 
room. They all rest on the fact that a child's interests are 
in the present and that his conduct is influenced by his 
pleasures and pains. Recognizing this we can expel many 
erroneous notions from a child's mind by an appeal to his 
feelings and to the experience which he has already acquired 
in his own world. This world is not different in kind from 
that of grown people, and if we search in the right places 
we can find facts and feelings familiar to children by which 
the principles and ideals we wish to present may be illustrated 
and enforced. But teachers are inclined to accept another 
principle. The present world seems to them to be a complex 
world, far beyond the comprehension of a child. Simple 
situations, they think, lie in the distant past and they should 
be seized upon rather than the present facts. It is assumed 
that the periods of a child's life are similar to the epochs of 
history and that a child will find the proper material for his 
development in their study. ' The theory of culture-epochs 
implies that the child begins where the primitive man began, 
feels as he felt, advances as he advanced, only with more 
rapid strides. ' 

The simplicity of an act or an event does not depend upon 
the facts involved but, upon the ideas through which we 
interpret the facts. Familiar events are simple because the 
many subordinate impressions are lost sight of in the few 
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ideas with which they are blended. Strange sights are com- 
plex because the isolated particulars have no higher thought 
in which they become united. If a child is in a wood there 
are as many objects about him as if he were on the streets 
of a city. The difference in the two situations does not lie 
in the flow of impressions but in the interpreting ideas. To 
the country boy the woods seem a simple situation, because 
the various impressions blend into one thought. To the 
city boy these impressions remain isolated particulars and 
he would feel lost. A sickle is no simpler than a harvester 
if they both stand in the mind of the boy for the process of 
reaping. There is no more complicated mechanism than the 
human hand and yet to the child it is the simplest of ma- 
chines because he never thinks of its parts. 

The power to visualize ideas and to make them appear 
simple depends upon the power to present certain elements 
vividly and to exclude other elements entirely. It is a 
function of the imagination of which as much use is made in 
interpreting present impressions as in those of the past. If 
distant events seem simple it is not because of any inherent 
quality differentiating them from present events, but because 
the leading ideas are already present to the child and are 
thus capable of arousing his imagination. A modern home 
is as simple to a child as a cave or a tent, and shooting with 
a gun is as simple as shooting with an arrow. The occupa- 
tion of lighthouse keeper is not old and yet it is as easy for 
children to imagine the solitude of the place and the heroism 
of the keeper as it is for them to picture a dweller in a 
primeval forest. The fireman of to-day, heroic in the dis- 
charge of his duty, can be made as vivid to the child as the 
vestal virgin who preserved the sacred fire in the ancient 
world. The engineer who sticks to his engine to save others 
shows as high a type of heroism as can be found in history. 

Heroism is not an old virtue decaying with the growth of 
civilization. We have on all sides many more examples of 
heroic action than could be found in any past age. In olden 
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times heroism and patriotism were so rare that the few 
examples could survive in literature and tradition. The 
more common examples of to-day attract little attention 
because of their number. We expect heroism, patriotism, 
truth and honesty of every one and so common-place have 
they become that it is the opposite qualities that attract atten- 
tion. The records of crime and vice become events of 
interest because of their rarity. 

The child world has its heroes and deeds worthy of emula- 
tion easily to be found if we look in the right place for them. 
Take a case that comes to my mind from a ball field. The 
game of base-ball is a complicated affair and it requires some 
time for a boy to understand the different points upon 
which the interest depends. In the end, however, the game 
becomes a unit to the boy as simple as it is vivid to his 
imagination. I recollect a game at the close of which a 
quarrel arose. It is a custom when a match game is played 
to give the ball to the winning team. In this case a large 
number on the team that lost said the game was only a 
practice game. A dispute arose and the defeated team de- 
manded that the, ball should not be taken from the field. 
The captain of the victorious nine, holding out the ball, 
said to the captain of the defeated nine: ' ' If you say you 
did not agree to play a match game take the ball." Here is 
a simple situation testing the honor of the defeated captain. 
He could easily win the favor of his own nine by an evasive 
reply. But he said: " Keep the ball;" and faced the anger 
of his companions in a manly way. This is a good illustra- 
tion of heroic action and such examples can be presented to 
the child in a much more vivid way than the deeds of 
ancient heroes. 

I recollect another game in which several boys from one 
club were invited to help a neighboring club in a game. 
They won the game and as they were going home they came 
to a saloon. The leader of the home club said: ' ' You have 
done well by us, come in and take a drink with us ? We 
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will treat." The visiting leader said: " No, I don't drink." 
Every boy said " No," although there was not a boy who 
would not have said "Yes" if it were not that the first 
boy had in a manly way said " No." Here again you have 
a simple illustration, just as simple as anything you can find 
in past history. The only difficulty in finding such illustra- 
tions comes from the fact that teachers do not look into 
the present for them, but into histories and story-books. 

The use by teachers of old illustrations instead of those 
of to-day is due to the fact that teachers are more familiar 
with books than with life. Old examples of virtuous actions 
are used again and again because it is more easy to recall 
them or to get them from books than to search for them in 
the events of to-day. At present we put much emphasis on 
oral instruction and despise a slavish use of textbooks. 
Textbooks, however, are not the only books whose use 
makes teaching formal. The routine teacher is he who 
grinds out a series of facts and examples that his teachers 
used in their day, never imagining that a new world of 
events has come into being since they spoke and their 
authorities wrote. Their stock illustrations become so im- 
bedded in his thought, as types of noble conduct, that he 
fails to see the value of similar acts under new conditions. 
The past seems a golden age never to return, while its 
heroes are giants whose mighty deeds have reached the acme 
of human possibilities and whose example has raised the 
actions of common men far higher than their own volitions 
would have carried them. 

The economic concept is more democratic, and its ideal 
lies not in the past, but in the future. It prophesies a time 
when the leading virtues will be instilled into every member 
of society, giving to all their actions those heroic qualities 
which make individuals worthy and society progressive. 
The future Utopia of the economist stands opposed to the 
golden age of the past. The one ideal would elevate man- 
kind through the growth of common qualities and the 
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ejection of discordant elements that lower the tone of society. 
The other would hold a frail humanity above its natural 
level by the impressive example of its historic heroes. The 
latter may succeed for the moment but the steady evolution 
of character depends upon the former. Its effects may come 
more slowly but they are more abiding. 
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